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Prussian, who were pitted against the single genius of
Bonaparte.

Norton listened, saying little. He hated this damned
Whiggish defeatism. And he was aware that, some-
times, Mourakin talked at himself, ridiculing England
for supposing that she could ever overthrow the great-
ness of Imperial France. It was disagreeable, but he
listened. He was personally interested in the fate of
the Russian armies. It was he who had negotiated the
Treaty. His hand, guiding the pen, had set the machine
in motion. Of course, he was only the agent, the humble
instrument of Pitt. But he had been responsible up to
a point. He had had to satisfy himself that the Russian
troops were worth paying for, that England was not
being sold a lame horse. And if things went desperately
wrong, he would be censured.

Then, one day in the October of that year, the Foreign
Office bag contained a notification that he was to be
replaced. Arrangements had been made. Somebody or
other, a Scotch peer, some Gordon or Hamilton, a man
he hardly knew, was to be Ambassador in his stead. He
could return to England as soon as he had taken formal
leave of the Czar.

He told Natalya, that same evening. Mourakin was
in retreat, writing a paper, and other callers, such as
there were, were denied. Now that the moment had
come, Norton found himself depressed beyond his
extremest anticipations. He was conscious that, quite
involuntarily, he sighed ever and again like a stage
lover, that he gazed yearningly around the long room
with the triple windows at each end, and that he was
inexcusably silent.

Natalya sat by the pianoforte, playing to herself.

Abruptly, a propos of nothing,